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childhood been delicate, but till her eighteenth year had 
exhibited no symptoms of pulmonary disease. But it was 
|her lot to love unworthily —to give her pure and artless 
heart to one who could neither appreciate or deserve the 
treasure which he had won by artifice. The disappointment 
of her hopes proved more than she could bear —she sank 
beneath the blow ; and her grief-stricken parents perceived 
with agony, that it reached to the seat of. life. All the 
means which affection could dictate, or wealth procure, were 
resorted to, to win her back to health; but invain. At 
length, her physician advised a journey to the springs ; the 
waters might do her good. Her parents, eagerly catching 
at even the sembijance of hope, immediately prepared for 
the journey, which in its commencement seemed beneficial 
to the invalid, who appeared to gather strength from a 
change of scene and air; but before they arrived at their 
destination, all favorable symptoms had disappeared. She 
became languid and spiritless, and for several days after her 
arrival at Saratoga, she was unable to leave her room. At 
length she rallied a little, and her father — desirous of fulfill- 
ing to the letter the directions of her physicians, who had 
recommended society — proposed to introduce her to some 
of the persons, who for the time dwelt beneath the same 
roof as themselves. 

Accordingly, Amelia devoted a portion of each day to the 
reception of visiters. Among those who usually graced the 
fair invalid’s levee, were the two friends whom I have before 
introduced to my readers. It was not long before they began 
to consider it the greatest privilege, to be allowed access to 
the society of the beautiful girl, whose first appearance had 
interested them so deeply ; and perhaps in her situation, a 
more judicious choice of society could not have been made, 
than was afforded by the two young men in question. Edgar 
Thornton, the taller of the two, with his happy smile and 
cheerful voice, was ever ready, with anecdote and song, to 
amuse the invalid —to while away those hours of lassitude, 
of which the consumptive patient has so many; and he felt 
himself more than repaid for his exertions in her favor, by the 
sweet smile of welcome with which she always greeted him. 

Yes, she greeted him with a smile, and was grateful for 
his affectionate attentions. His gayety was contagious, and 
she forgot, while listening to his glowing descriptions of per- 
sons and things, that her life was fast ebbing away. It was 
not so with his more serious friend, Francis Kendall. He 
too found his greatest happiness in the company of the young 
invalid ;—he too devoted his every thought to her—to con- 
verse with her, and draw forth the pure thoughts of her 
heart, soaring, while still on earth, to its more genial home 
among angels and seraphs;—to talk to her of Him who 
holds the world in his hand, and hear her low sweet voice, 
tell of resignation to His will, and of the hope that never 
dies. He would sing to her, too; but his songs were ever 
such as tell of a “ better land,” and her eye would brighten 
with an unearthly light, as she listened to his song, and her 
lips would move, and he knew that she prayed. Amelia 
never forgot, when Francis was her guest, that her short life 
was nearly ended; buat the remembrance cost her no pain 
save for her parents’ sake, and even for them there was balm 
in the faith in which she trusted, for are we not told, “ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted!” 

Thus days and weeks passed, and Francis Kendall lingered 
at Saratoga, long, long beyond the time he had first intended. 
His friend, after waiting several weeks for him, departed 
without him. He could not break the spell that chained 
him to the spot ;—he lingered to see and talk with Amelia. 
His days were passed with her— his nights dreaming of her, 
He loved! he told his love; he watched that pale cheek 
flush, as he poured his tale into her ear, and the tears gather 
in those sweet mild eyes; he felt the little hand tremble that 
lay in his, and he dared to hope. She spoke, and his hopes 
were crushed. She told him how she had ‘once loved, and 
thrown her all of earthly hope upon that one— how, fora 


patient to understand, that they at least have abandoned all 
hope. Now, if I were brother to this Miss Farrington, I 
would insist upon her being amused, rather than frightened. 
I would choose such topics of conversation as would draw 
her thoughts from dwelling upon her own malady ; and for 
her reading, I would give her ” — 

“The Bible, as the best calculated to do all which you 
propose, and not only to win her thoughts from dwelling 
upon herself, but to raise them above herself, and fit her for 
the region to which she must shortly be called.” 

“Do you then, judging from her appearance, believe her 
case so very hopeless ?” 

“T do: ‘consumption is a syren;’ she comes with a 
silent, noiseless step, and lays her hand, gently at first, upon 
her unconscious victim, and paints the cheek with a rich 
glow, so like to health, that beholders are deceived, and 
imagine not that disease has aught so beautiful. And the 
bright, unearthly brilliancy of the eye! Yes, her first ap- 
proach is beautiful, but to the thoughtful it is a beauty that 
speaks of another world. I remember, but too well, watch- 
ing the progress of the insidious destroyer, upon one who 
was very dear to me—my only sister. She was a lovely 
young creature, who had been reared too tenderly, and so 
unfitted to buffet with the storms of this world, that when 
they came, she bowed her head like a fair lily, and her 
broken heart found rest in an early grave.” 

The young man paused, deeply affected, and shortly after 
the friends separated for the night. 

*,. *- - * . ed 

In a richly furnished apartment, in that temple of fashion 
and gayety, Congress Hall, in the early part of the evening 
to which I have invited the attention of my readers, a little 
group was formed, presenting an affecting and interesting 
scene. On a low couch reclined a fair girl of less than 
twenty years, in whose countenance a casual observer might 
not have perceived any indications of disease, more alarm- 
ing than a faintness arising from fatigue; but upon each 
cheek the fatal stamp was set, in characters, that once seen, 
are never forgotten. 

Beside her were her parents, an elderly man, and a woman 
whose age might have doubled that of her child. The latter 
bent over the young girl, and asked, with trembling lips, 
how she felt. 

‘Well, dearest mother, very well,” replied the invalid, 
unclosing her eyes, and looking tenderly upon the authors of 
her being. “Sitdown, mother; father, pray sit down,” she 
continued ; “Iam quite well. I was only faint from over- 
exertion. You know we rode longer than usual to-day, and 
I am becoming so very fine a lady, that I must needs faint 
upon all occasions, to show the delicacy of my nerves. But, 
my blessed mother, you must not let your anxiety on my 
account, make you so unmindful of yourself. Your cheek 
is pale as marble; you do not eat, nor}I fear, sleep. If you 
love me, pray take care of yourself; think what would be- 
come of me, were I deprived of your watchful care. I 
should surely die; for my sake, then, be mindful of your 
health. And oh, my dear parents! I entreat you, be more 
resigned to the will of Him, who ordereth all things wisely. 
Though we be parted, it will be but for a short time, and we 
shall meet again where there is no sorrow or parting.” 

“ My child, my child, talk not of parting!” exclaimed 
the sorrowing father. ‘I hope much from this journey ; 
and you will follow the doctor’s directions, will you not, my 
love ?”” } 

“T will do whatever you desire. Now, father, will you 
read tome? Mother is not well enough to read, to-night.” 
* * * + * * 

Amelia Farrington was, as has been stated, the only sur- 
viving child of her parents, who had reared her with unwea- 
rying care and tenderness, anticipating her wishes but to 
gratify them. Their thoughts, their time, seemed ever de- 
voted to her comfort and happiness. Amelia had from 
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— —— —— —— —— — “ She knew 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more, 
Yet she was calm, for she had heaven in view.” 





«: And so she went to sleep, meekly relying 
Upon that power which shall efface all tears.” 


















































Tr was the evening of an intensely hot day in July, 18—, 
that two young men, linked arm in arm, might have been 
seen promenading the piazza of Congress Hall, Saratoga. 
They were both young, both handsome, though unlike in 
their style of beauty. One, apparently the elder by two or 
three years, was tall, but slightly built; yet so easy were 
his movements, that an observer would not have thought 
him above the ordinary height of men. Dark, clustering 
hair, and eyes of midnight hue, gave a quick, intelligent 
expression to a countenance whose palor bespoke ill health, 
combatted, as it evidently was, by a flow of animal spirits 
which seemed almost in themselves to possess a charm 
against disease. The other, though equally handsome, had 
been cast in a different mould. Shorter than his friend, yet 
so justly and symmetrically formed, that any thing added, 
would have seemed to mar the beautiful proportion of the 
whole. Eyes of that peculiar form and shade, which seem 
to take their coloring from the feelings of the heart. There 
was an expression of quiet thoughtfulness in their long 
drooping lashes, and about the corners of the well formed 
mouth, so well in keeping with the ample forehead and 
brown wavy hair, that any one looking upon him, would 
imagine that no other face could possess at once so much 
regularity of beauty and so much intellectuality. The young 
men continued their walk, their conversation —if the desul- 
tory manner in which they touched upon subjects, may be 
called by that name — occasionally interrupted by those who, 
like themselves, sought relief, after the heat of the day, in 
the open air; but, restless (warm weather is apt to make 
people so) or fatigued by the labor of doing nothing, they 
one by one disappeared, and left the two friends in posses- 
sion of their promenade. 

After some time passed in silence, the taller of the two 
addressed the other as follows : 

‘“‘ Have you seen the new comers, Frank?” 

‘‘ Yes, I was present when they arrived.” 

“Who are they ?— Do you know any thing about them ?” 

“ Not personally ; but Miss Ashwood initiated me into a 
little of who and what they are. It seems that Mr. Farring- 
ton was formerly a merchant in Canada; and having real- 
ized a handsome fortune, retired from business, to spend the 
evening of his days in the quiet of his family, consisting of 
a wife and one child, a daughter, the sole survivor of a 
numerous offspring, who all fell a prey to the fell destroyer, 
Consumption. Amelia, though delicate as a spring flower, 
continued to enjoy very good health until a year since, when 
a circumstance — the nature of which Miss Ashford did not 
see fit to inform me—of a peculiarly painful character, 
gave a shock to her constitution, from which it is feared she 
will never recover. Her parents have brought her here, as 
a last resource, to try the virtue of the waters. You are 
now in possession of all the information I am able to give 
you upon the subject.” 

“Ts it possible, that lovely creature is doomed to leave the 
world so young — before the blush of hope can have faded 
from her cheeks? I cannot believe it; ’tis but some un- 
easiness, which her delicate and sensitive heart magnifies 
and dwells upon. Perhaps, too, she has been injudiciously 
alarmed ; a great deal depends in such cases, upon the mind 
being kept quiet; more harm is done by your solemn, wise 
people, who go round sighing and shaking their heads, and 
wringing their hands, and in every possible way giving the 
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rigid, and the physiognomical expression of a plaster mask 
is sullen and painful in consequence. These defects are 
entirely obviated by the new machine, which consists of a 


brief time, she had lived in a bright world of her own|/gence of glory the setting sun throws over the face of 
imagining —how her hopes had been blighted, her love neg-|jnature. See those clouds like burnished gold, and those 
lected — how she had quailed beneath the shock and prayed ||trees — see in what bold relief they appear upon the horizon ; 





for death, till religion poured its healing influence on her 
heart, and she had found peace beneath its sheltering wing. 
“JT have loved once,’ she added, “I can never love again, 
at heart, not as you would have me love. I will, I do love 
you, as a sister loves an only and dear brother ; more I have 
not to give: and do not, I beseech you, ever again renew 
this subject. I have been happier in your society, than J 
ever expected to be again on earth: do not deprive me of it, 
and do not embitter my brief respite from the grave with the 
thought, that in return for all your kindness, I have made 
you unhappy. You will not, I know you will not. It was 
but a passing fancy, that your reason must dispel. You 
could not seriously bestow your love upon one, whose days 
you well know are numbered. Even had I never loved 
another, could I return your affection as your wife should 
return it? Could you think of wedding with one, whose every 
feature bears the stamp of the destroyer; upon whose heart 
his icy hand is laid?” —“TI could; I would. Oh! Amelia, 
if you, knew how I cumbatted the affection, which, from the 
first time I saw you, I felt for you; how I arrayed my reason 
against it, but in vain; how, as you know, I avoided you, 
for whole days ; and when, at length, yielding to the fasci- 
nations of your society — abandoning myself to the delight of 
hearing your voice—I determined to conceal my love, to 
look upon you as a being of another world: —If you knew 
with what intense interest I have watched you; and when 
you appeared a little less languid than usual, and your 
cheeks less feverish, the wild hopes that would possess my 
_ soul—the hope that you might recover, that you might 
live, live to bless me: —then the sudden crushing of my 
hopes, when perhaps the next day I would see you feeble, 
spiritless, debilitated! I have watched your trembling steps, 
till the pulsation of my heart seemed to stop; and have 
pined for the privilege to throw my arm around you, to sup- 
port you. Amelia, I would marry you, I would possess the 
right to be ever near you. May it not be so, dearest? I do 
not even ask your love; be my friend, my sister, but give 
me the right I covet, to watch beside you, to support your 
head, to nurse, to tend you.” 

«Say no more, it must not be. I must not form new ties 
to chain my heart to earth. I shall leave my parents child- 
less ; it was a severe pang to me, when first I felt in its full 
force the anguish which my death would cause them. It 
was hard to be resigned to a fate, which afflicted them so 
severely, but God gave me strength, and I have learned to 
put my trust in bim, and he will not leave them comfortless. 





' Of late too, 1] have dared to form another hope; relying upon 
the friendship you have manifested to us, I hoped that when 
I shall have passed away, you would comfort my parents — 
that you would return with us to my dear home on the St. 
Lawrence, and while I live become as a brother, and when 
the hour of trial comes for those beings so, beloved, you 
wouid be near to speak those words of peace, which have so 


each branch, each twig, nay, even the leaves are distinctly 
visible, bearing as they do, the marks of decay in their sere 
and yellow hue. It is a beautiful scene! My home, my 
native home! I have looked upon no spot since I left you, 
that possessed, at least for me, a moiety of your loveliness. 
I have sailed upon the noble Hudson, and admired the 
varying scenes upon its banks, its woody knolls, its frown- 
ing rocks. I have looked upon dread Niagara, till I grew 
faint from mingled feelings of awe and wonder ; I saw the 
emblem of God’s promise, set in the heavens, encompass its 
waters as with a halo. My heart was filled with praise! 
with a vapor cloud around me, and the thunder of the 
cataract in my ears, I knelt—I prayed. 

I have seen many fair and lovely spots since I left thee, 
my beloved home, but in their midst I longed to behold thee 
again. Oh! it isa pleasure to watch thy flowers put forth 
their beauties, and live their little life, then fold their leaves 
and die. 

“ You do not answer me, Francis; (the dear little girl for- 
got that she had given him no opportunity ;) do you not agree 
with me then, in my praises of home?” — “TI do, most truly. 
and I was thinking that it was surely ill judged to send you 
from a home so very dearto you.”’ —“ It was, it was indeed 
ill jadged, and I knew it; I knew, that if it were possible 
that I could ever recover my health, it would only be by 
remaining here; but the physicians advised my removal, 
and my parents were anxious to try every means, and | 
consented. But it was a sad, sad day for me, when I bade 
farewell to all my favorite haunts ; and I am so happy to be 
here again, that I could gaze forever upon objects, that to 
other eyes would perhaps possess little or no attraction. 
Look at our house! it is a noble building, is it not? I re- 
member when its walls rang with the merry soune of chil- 
dren’s voices, a laughing happy band of six. Now, five 
graves tell a mournful story of bereaved parents, and soon, 
the sixth will be added to their number.” 

“Come, my sweet sister, the evening air grows chilly, wrap 
your shawl well about you, and let us go in. See, there 
comes your father, he will chide me, that I allowed you to 
remain out so long.” 

“Yes, we had better goin. I feel a strange sensation at 
my heart, as if 1 were never more to look upon such a scene 
as I have this night beheld — never again see the sun sink 
|behind those trees. Francis, it is a sad thought, that I must 
‘leave you all; and yet, I hope that I am not unprepared. 
Strengthen me, I beseech you, as the time draws nigh, to 
‘resign myself wholly to God’s will, to consign my parents to 
his care; and, for earthly consolation, to your friendship. 
Let us go in. 

* 7. 

In a green and shaded spot, shut out by tall trees from 
the world, and almost from the sun’s light, stands a costly 
monument of white marble. One side records the death of 





* * * * 


often quieted the troubled feelings of my bosom ; to oe children, from the ages of twelve to three, and purports 


their vision beyond the dark grave and the gloom associated | 
with it —to behold their child, in the kingdom of her Father, 
where earth and its sorrows are forgotten, and the broken 
heart is healed. All this I have hoped. Have I hoped in 
vain, or will you not rather forget the dream which has! 








to have been erected by the parents of the sleepers — another 
side faces the west, on which the last rays of the setting sun 
linger, as if in homage to the pure being whose earthly 
tenement is beneath. On this side is recorded the decease 
of a young girl of twenty-one years, and the few words, 


































bewildered you— forget, that for one little moment earthly | “She was our last!” written beneath the name and age, tell, 
feelings gained the ascendancy, and you would have bound) in their simple brevity, a tale of anguish that must touch 
with earthly ties, the heart whose every thought should be|/every heart. Every evening, as the sun goes down, two 
upon that world, to which she is hastening? Will you not| aged mourners visit the spot—the parents of those who lay 
forget all this, and return with me to my home, which I pine|/beneath. They seek the grave of their children, and weep 
to behold again? —to look again upon the mirrored surface ||and pray there — pray that the sorrows which have done the 
of the majestic river, which I have gazed upon with feelings || work of time, may soon be ended, and they permitted to join 
of delight, such as no other object in nature could ever al those who have gone home before them. 
duce. Come with us, and if my strength is spared, I will|| There is another, too, who’ visits this tomb; one who in 
point out to you the beauties of my native land. 1 will show a has scarcely reached the meridian of life, but whose 
you where, in my childhood, I gathered the first fresh straw-|| frame seems weakened to grief or disease ; upon his face are 
berries of the young summer ; where I formed coronals of || those deep lines which sorrow traces, and his high forehead 
the sweet scented violets—where, beneath the tall oak, illis pale as the marble against which it leans :— Francis 
used to love to sit, away from the noise and bustle of the | Kendall will not long remain parted from the being he so 
world, and read or talk with those I loved. I will show you truly loved. 
my favorite seat in the garden, beneath a bower of lilac trees. | 
Oh, | long to look upon those scenes again, and lay me down| 
in their midst, to sleep the long dreamless sleep. You will) INceniovs Invention ror taxinc Casts or Tas Human 
go with us! I know that I have not misjudged you, and we||Fact on Form.—By the common mode of taking a cast, 
will go very soon. ‘the weight and construction of the wet plaister not only ren- 
. « * . * * ders the process disagreeable, but imperfect ; especially in 
“Oh, Francis is not this a lovely scene! what an effal-|\?epresenting the features ; for the muscles of the face become 


vertical disc whose surface is composed of an almost innu- 
merable quantity of very fine steel wires or needles, as close 
together as the hairs*of a brush, moving in two plates per- 
forated with a corresponding number of holes, with so mach 
ease that the points yield to the slightest pressure. Into 
this surface the face is gently pushed, and by a most simple 
and ingenious contrivance, the whole of the needles are in 
an instant fixed securely, their surface presenting a concave 
mould of the face. Plaister is then poured in, the wires 
being so close that the liquid cannot escape between them, 
and when set hard, a working mould is taken from it, in 
which other casts are made. So instantaneous is the ope- 
ration, and so delicate the construction of the mechanism, 
that the face of a crying child is taken with all its muscular 
contortions ; and were any person to keep open his eyes, the 
eyeball would not be injured, and a stiff beard of two days 
growth would be marked in the cast. — Spectator. 
MANUFACTORY OF PINS. 

On a visit to Derby, Conn. some weeks since, I had the 
pleasure of inspecting the pin manufactory of Dr. Howe. 
The apparatus is a new invention of the Doctor, and is one 
of the most ingenious and beautiful pieces of mechanism in 
the whole circle of the arts. It is impossible for me to give 
you any adequate description of it. Those who have any 
fondness for mechanical ingenuity must see it for them- 
selves. Generally, I may state that the wire from which 
the pins are to be made, is placed in at the end of the 
machine, cut in the requisite length, and passed from point 
to point, till the pins are headed and fitted for the process of 
silvering and putting up. The whole process may be dis- 
tinetly seen, and as one pair of forceps hands the pin along 
to its neighbor, it is difficult to believe the machine is not an 
intelligent being. The pins are al! of one solid piece of wire, 
and possess an advantage in this respect over those upon 
which the head is wound, and thus liable to come off, often 
to the great inconvenience of tender fingers. The process 
is exceedingly rapid. I think Dr. Howe informed me that 
one machine would make 17,000 pins in 11 hours, anda 
new machine which he had just put into operation would 
make make 27,000 in the same time. Formerly it required 
several men to make one pin: one to head it, one to point 
it, &c., and then only a few thousand could be made in one 
day—but one man can now superintend twelve machines, 
and at the lowest estimate manufacture 200,000 pins daily. 

BEAUTIFUL NEW ART. 

Mr. J. F. Havell and Mr. Wilmore (the engravers) have, 
by covering glass with etching ground and smoke, sketched 
designs upon it. Through the glass thus exposed by the 
scratches, the photogenic paper receives the light, and the 
design which the sun may be said to print, may be multi- 
plied with perfect identity forever. Designs thus produced, 
will probably become much more common, and even more 
generally applicable than lithography, because all the means 
are more readily accessible, whilst it will receive its rank as 
an art, and be excellent in proportion to the skill of the artist 
as a draftsman with the etching neeille. 

The size need no longer be kept down by that of the print- 
ing-press, as the size of the glass can alone limit the size of 
the design. This is a real and valuable discovery, appli- 
cable to a thousand purposes. It is reported that Mr. Havel 
and his brother, the well known painters, have.succeeded in 
giving some true colors, also, to their productions, by the 
action of light. Beautiful imitations of washed bistre draw- 
ings may be produced, by stopping out the light on the glass 
by black varnish, which will obstruct the transmission of 
light in proportion to the thickness with which the varnish 
is laid on ; and specimens like fine mezzotinto prints have 
been produced by this process.— London Literary Gazette. 

UNEXPECTED FORTUNE. 

Some time ago, a packet, charged with heavy postage, was 
received in Brunswick, England, by a man in indigent cir- 
cumstances, named Lefebvre. He was not able to pay the 
postage, and his son, to whom it was afterwards offered, was 
on the point of refusing it, when a fellow-workman of the 
latter, named Gilie, said, “One cannot tell what good for- 
tune it may bring ; I will advance the postage foryou.” The 
packet was opened ; the astonishment of the poor man may 
be conceived, when he read a decree of a French Court of 
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Police, informing him that his father Lefebvre, was the sole 
heir of Marshal Lefebvre, Duke of Danzie, and that he had 
only to come and receive the eight millions (£32,000) left by 
his illustrious relative. Lefebvre, the father, immediately 
set out for Paris, accompanied by a good lawyer. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

A new work on the Antiquities of Mexico, by Frederic de 
Waldeck, was published in Paris, in April, in folio, with 
twenty-two large plates, price five guineas. He spent the 
years 1834, ’35, and ’36, in the province of Yucatan, (Cen- 
tral America,) and is said to have devoted the last twelve 
years of his life to the study of American antiquity. He 
claims to have discovered five large cities in ruin, of which 
the Yucatans knew little or nothing. Accurate drawings 
were made on the spot of the remaining monuments. M. de 
Waldeck, it is further stated, found a poem or ballad as old 
as the conquest of Mexico, which throws much light on what 


was a great empire ; and it is also said that there are proofs 


of the Christian faith having been preached there by the 
high priest Chilam Ballam, one hundred years before the 
Spaniards arrived, and there is a vocabulary of the tongue. 
— Newark Advertiser. 
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Wuen from the busy haunts of life, we turn to scenes 
close linked with other days, how striking seem to us the 
unaltered features of the soil; how readily comes up with 
every rock and leaf, some fond, almost faded recollection. 
The little brook, upon whose grassy brink we have sat 
through many long, long hours, still sends its murmuring 
waters on their sea-ward course. The narrow path we trod 
before our young feet had ventured out upon the weary 
walks of life, whose quiet course we knew would lead us 
from the sultry noon, away to dewy shade, where the song 


of birds was sweetest, and the wild flower gave a richer 


fragrance, invites us again to trust its unchanged aspect. 
The same hills which once smiled upon us, still look a bene- 
diction upon our stranger forms; the same trees we once 
gathered around, extend their long arms, as in welcome: 
and while ’mid these happy thoughts, it seems as scarce a 
day had passed since last we gazed upon them, we turn to 


greet the friends once so dear to us—the hand we seek to 


clasp, grows still and cold—the voice we listen for, is heard 
alone in heaven. A tide of eventful years rushes by, 
separating us widely and forever from the almost returning 
visions of the past. 

* * * ” * * 

Where the hill-side slopes towards the setting sun, shel. 
tered from the eastern breeze by an o’erhanging bank, a 
sweet, bright spot smiles in perennial green; a few luxu- 
riant maples stand around, like faithful sentinels, to guard 
this quiet resting place of spring. When the hand of au- 
tumn has touched all else with its hectic coloring, and 
summer creations fade away before its frosty breath, this 
little spot still wears the seal of beauty, even upon the lap 
of decay; and when the reign of winter is passed, when 
he gathers up his manile of snow, and sweeps away from 
the sere fields, no trace of his power is here: this angel of 
death passes over it in silence, and the first warm sunbeams 
glance upon their favorite, rejoicing to find it already wak- 
ened from the dreary repose. 

When but a child, I gazed upon its mysterious loveliness, 
and wondered much that no cloud, or storm, or frost, had 
power to chill or change its ever-during brightness. One 
long summer day, with her who was the companion of iny 
walks, I sought this little nook, and found the secret of its 
fadeless beauty—a warm, fresh spring was oozing up, be- 
dewing all the grass and leaves with its first sparkling flow. 

Years have passed since then, and He who numbers all 
our days with change, has called to his own bosom, her 
whose words and smiles were sweeter far than sunlight to 
my life ; yet morn and evening, as my eyes linger upon that 
emerald bed, there comes a memory of her which sanctifies 
the lonely spot. Again I see her beckoning with her hand 
to its gushing waters; again she bends towards me in 
love —’tis but a moment; too pure for this grosser life, 
such angel visits may not last ; commissioned, to sprinkle 
freshness o’er our course, to shed anew the influence of their 
pure example — and return. 
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Oh, gently o’er the tablet of the heart come the lineaments 
of the loved and lost ; sweet, ’mid the ruffling trials of life, 
are the cherished remembrances of the departed; a halo, 
like the almost visible presence of their spirits, rests upon 
the paths they trod with us; but from the grave which con- 
ceals them, around the silent chambers where they repose in 
death, there beams a more celestial glory. As we pause 
here where mortality, trembling, hid itself before the im- 
mortal and eternal, the clamorous cares of life retreat away ; 
the train of its wild wishes withdraws from the bosom ; 
there is no place for them so near the bourne where they 
must one day cease forever: but the spirit comes alone, to 
commune with its deep affections, which it would now fain 
raise to the home of the Spirit, and to the society of those who 
have gone up thither. 

Merciful indeed is the providence which has called the 
beloved from our side, that it may open to us these clear 
springs of water, in the rough and barren waste of life, which 
has withdrawn from our too dazzling meridian, these beams 
of friendship, that the dawning of the infinite light within 
us, may brighten into “ perfect day.” 

Higher and holier is the blessing given, than the sweet 
boon it first recalled. Yet love does sometimes sadly turn 
towards the past ; atone, a glance, will thrill along the chords 
of feeling, wakening buried associations, till we half forget 
the power of death. Joy smiles within us — our steps hasten 
to meet the absent — but they come not forth ; then when the 
listening ear is pained by the unbroken silence, when there 
is no answer to the dear familiar name which trembles on 
our lips; when the eye which watches for their smiling 
countenance is dimmed with tears, oh, what a chilling shadow 
falls upon the heart! But they are in heaven—and we 
shall meet them there; this is our star of hope: we trace 
their flight to that unchanging glory in which they rest, and 
feel ourselves new linked to heaven ; the darkness and tears 
which first enshrouded us, become but as the softly gathered 
shades of evening, with its sprinkled dews, to purify the 
atmosphere, and prepare us calmly and quietly to go and 
ishare their long slumbers, when the night of death shall 
have cast its deep, dark shadows upon our short and trou- 
blous day of life. H. M. T. 





LETTER FROM JAVA, 


Original. 








[We publish, by permission, the following extract from a letter written 
in a foreign port by a gentleman, who is now absorbed in the cares 
of a mercantile profession, but whose talents would enable him to 
attain an enviable distinction in the walks of literature. It was 


written on his first voyage. 
Batavia Roads, Feb. 8th. 

Dear E——: I had hardly left your free and hospitable 
shores before 1 was much perplexed with mal de mer, which 
kept me cabined and confined for the space of eighteen 
days. . The cheerful mariner’s song was heard with grief; 
the smell of the steward’s spice was agony ; the sight of food 
produced a pang; luxuries were spurned. The wizard time 
crept slowly on; I cried, when will the storm and the swell 
cease? Like the fear of death, ’twas forgotten as soon as 
gone. But alas! before my system was restored, the mac- 
caroons were spoiled, my bonbons by the heat dissolved, my 
lemons had changed their hue, the apples wasted, my jelly 
to bitter aloes turned, and all but wine departed, On getting 
out, I opened a bottle of the West India mark. The aroma 
took the ship abcut six knots, and probably saved my valued 
life. From the time I left my room to twenty degrees below 
the line, we were in: the. most delicious climate I ever felt, 
thermometer ranging between seventy-five and eighty-five 
degrees, for thirty days.. An universal summer reigned, 
but I missed the green trees and singing birds. I love the 
sea in all its moods, its polished blue, its marble calm, and} 
its stormy mountain waves. I have gazed with rapture 
upon the starry whirlpool of phosphoric light, which gleamed 
along our wake ; and when nota star shone, when the winds 
slept — Venus alone glimmering faintly in a small blue spot, 
on the extreme edge of the horizon —I’ve watched this gem- 
like radiance breaking from the black surface of the deep, 
and fancied the waves had caught the stars upon their 
beautiful blue shields, and transferred to the sea the mystic 
beauty of heaven. But I will turn from these incidents, to 
things more near. I am safe and well amidst a scene of the 
most romantic beauty—and yet a moral desert! It is the 
most rainy and unhealthy season of the year; after pouring 
in torrents almost every hour, the sun fills every space with 









hot and soggy steam ; no geftial warmth, which exhilarates 
and revives all nature, but the pestilential sirocco of the 
desert. You would pray for a Mahometan’s canopy of 
angels, to protect your head from its scorching rays. The 
general talk about Batavia is an egregrious bugbear, and 
might as well be extended to all warm countries. It is the 
rapid change of drink and diet, and rapacity, that kills alone 
the imprudent and unwise. The water itself ls clear as 
crystal, and as pure as I ever tasted. Its purity makes it 
fatal, by tempting one to the immoderate use of it. Keep 
your body warm and dry, and eat sparingly of these aperient 
fruits ; then you are safe. The residents, [ observed, craftily 
qualified their water with gin; but of this I doubt the neces- 
sity. I have eaten of, not gormandized on the fruits, and 
have drank the water without the slightest harm. 

The natives form dreary items in the glory which blooms 
about me ; half-naked, half-starved, and miserably indolent. 
They will eat till the whole harvest is gone. Then, and not 
till then, will they begin to plant again. They must seek 
other means of subsistence while the second crop is growing, 
at the expense of greater labor.’ Thus it is, year after year, 
and in a climate most unfriendly to human toil. As to the 
Dutch, they can no more be compared to the Yankees, than 
a stagnant pool to a waterfall. Their pompous manners 
and jealous feelings, their frugality of words and speech- 
lessness of countenance, discover their selfish and dogged 
nature. 

Ride six miles into the country, and a paradise bursts 
before you. An air scented with the aroma of every spice 
and fruit, breathes around you. An influence, like that 
which called the lily from its fairy sleep, smiles from every . 
flower. Space could not bosom more loveliness and beauty. 
The luscious bananas, tempting to the lips of all ; the ramba- 
tang, with its strawberry hues; the golden apples; the rich 
green cocoas; and the luxurious plantains, afford to the eye 
and taste, a ripe and rich sensation. A thousand branches 
brave the sky, a thousand birds fill the air with melody. A 
fresh magnificence reposes upon the whole face of nature. 
It is a thousand fold world to the eye; it speaks unutterable 
sympathies to the heart. Were you here, you would feel 
this description. As it is, you must gain only a jejune idea 
through the cold medium of words. 

In the Straits of Sunda, there is a spot, called the Point of 
St. Nicholas. The beauties of all that is by poets’ raptures 
sainted, are in that place united. The banks by the sea, 
surrounded by the finest verdure, and crowned with glorious 
trees, gleam like emeralds in the morning sun. Noble 
mountains, verdant to their very summits, and lined with 
thickly timbered woods, falling backward from the view, are 
glorious monuments of the inexhaustible riches of nature. 
There is no fruit that is not familiar to its soil; its mine is 
on its face ; perpetual childhood rests on its glittering plains ; 
and it seems the home of beauty, fertility, innocence and 
peace. The natives’ huts lie in a beautiful vale, formed by 
a semi-circle of delightfal hills. I am told that every thing 
grows in this place, and I believe it; for it seems as if 
Nature had just stept forth from the bosom of some beautifal 
flower. 









































































A Pawic.— Last night the cart which conveys the dead 
bodies from the Morgue to the cemetery, upset. The condac- 
tors, in picking up the corpses which had fallen out, picked 
up along with them a poor drunkard, who was fast asleep 
near one of the street posts. Their terror may be conceived, 
when in throwing them into the common grave, they beheld 
the drunkard, whom the shaking of the cart had completely 
sobered, struggling in their hands, and roaring “for suc- 
cor!” with the whole strength of his lungs. To let go and 
take to their heels was the affair of an instant; and it 
required some time before they could gather courage enough ‘ 
to return to the spot whence the victim of wine and brandy 
had already decamped in another direction. — Paris paper. 

TueEre is one pursuit in life which is in the power of all to 
follow, and of all to attain. It is subject to no disappoint. 
ments, since he that perseveres, makes every difficulty as an 
advancement, and every contest a victory: and this is the 
pursuit of virtue. 


Epvcation is a companion which no misfortune can de- 
press, no crime can destroy, no enemy can alienate or en- 
slave. At home a friend, abroad an introduction — in soli- 
tude a solace — and in society an ornament. * 
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THE SHIPWRECK, 


Original. 








Tue winds howled o’er 
That reck bound shore, 
And the crested waves rose high ; 
No ray of light 
Peered through, that night, 
The densely clouded sky. 


The arch of heaven, 
By lightnings riven, 
Seemed bending to the earth ; 
And not one star 
Gleamed from afar, 
To guide the wanderer forth. 


A ship that bore, 
From foreign shore, 

A gay and happy band, 
Tossed on the wave, 
(Its future grave,) 

Had driven upon the strand. 


She jay a wreck, 
While o’er her deck 
The billows swept unstayed ; 
With hideous sound, 
The winds howled round 
The ruin they bad made. 


A voice, “*O save!” 
Came o’er the wave, 
And echoed through the glen ; 

In every blast 
That hurried past, 
Came sounds of dying men. 


But none were there 
To heed the prayer, 

That rose from many breasts ; 
Save Him, whose hand 
The tempest fann’d, 

And at whose will it rests. 


And when the morn 
Came silent on, 
Revealing earth and sky ; 
The sun shone bright, 
With golden light, 
As the zephyrs floated by. 


But where was then, that youthful band, 
That once were merry and free ? — 
Alas! their forms were pillowed low, 
With the mermaids of the sea. J. RN. 


Haverhill, Mass. 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF A VIRTUOSO, 


ARIGINAL AND SELECTED. 








Sxres at Matra.—The Italian skies have always been 
celebrated, and it is not improbable that their beauty is one) 
circumstance which has contributed to the excellence of, 
many of the Italian landscape paintings. During the month 
of June, says a traveller, or for some weeks after our mid- 


suffer the other to approach him. Suspicion was confirmed. 
Montier and Pamphilio came to blows ; but Pamphilio, bony 
and robust as he was, got himself so entangled with his long) 
|robes, that he had the worst of the match ; and the book was 
lat length drawn out of his pocket. Shamed and bruised, he! 
from that moment formed a project of continued persecution 
to the Barberini family, and the hatred which he always) 
manifested against the crown of France, during the ten years) 
jof his Pontificate, is attributed to this circumstance. Under) 
the title of Innocent X., he expelled that family from Rome. 

Farries. —Fairies are, in the conception of the English 
rustics, beings of a very various character. Sometimes they! 
jare little tiny forms — light, airy, gay, and clad in green — 
who ride nimbly through the air, or dance in festive sport,| 
on earth; and who, though they may occasionally exercise 
tittle teasing pranks upon mankind, yet regard them with 
no serious malignity ; and by their kindnesses to the de- 
serving, more than compensate the little ills they do to the 
sluttish, the idle and the undeserving. In other cases, they 
are considered as malicious spirits, who owe a human being, | 
|as a septenary victim, to the devil, and who, therefore, 
occasionally carry infants away, to be devoted to this fate. 
At times too, they are represented as having power to guide) 
the winds, to swell the billows of the ocean, to darken the 
earth with clouds, to launch the lightnings, and to excite the) 
thunder’s loudest roar. Often are they said to inveigle’ 
mankind into compacts, such as prove, in the end, fatally | 
ruinous to the everlasting welfare of the unhappy wretches 
who are thus enticed into their snares. 

Atrenpant Ancets.—It was a Jewish idea that every 
human being is always attended by a good and bad angel ;| 
that there is an incessant contest between these rival spirits. 
fur the mastery over the conduct of their charge: that, upon’ 
occasions of extraordinary temptation or danger, one or both 
of these guardians will become visible, interposing in their 
ward’s behalf, or ceparting forever from him. This idea, 
perhaps in its primary origin rather Persian than Jewish, | 
was from the Jews communicated to the Christians; among 
them has been handed down from age to age, in their tradi- 
tions in the Bible, and in their other writings. The popular 
notions concerning ghosts, are precisely those which were 
taught by the Roman Catholic clergy, during the dark ages. 
They are those notions which naturally originate in the 
human heart, modified and accommodated to the absurd, 
views and interested purposes of the Christian clergy, in the, 
times of the gloomiest ignorance. 

Anecnote oF Voitarre.—Fifty years ago it was common 
to hear stories of Voltaire’s meanness, and of his cheating 
his booksellers, which was very remarkable, since booksellers 
are more usually the cheaters of authors. It was said that, 
besides his printing in France and Geneva, he sold the copy, 
in Germany, then in Holland, and finally in London ; and 
yet the truth is authenticated so as to satisfy the most in- 











summer, the weather at Malta is perfectly clear and serene, 
without a cloud in the hemisphere. The beauty of the set-| 
ting sun is also much superior to what is observed in Italy, | 
or indeed in any other country; and for some time after! 
sunset, the whole of the eastern part of the heavens exhibits, 
a most beautiiul appearance, being that of a fine, rich, deep 
purple. The western hemisphere is the true yellow glow of 
Claude Lorrain, so mach admired by connoisseurs. The’ 
phenomenon very generally takes place at the period of mid-, 
summer. 


Tue Pore ann THE Sroren Boox.—Cardinal Barberini 
going one day to inspect the curious library of one Montier, | 
Pamphilio (afterwards a Cardinal and a Pope) accompanied 
him, with many other prelates and gentlemen. Pamphilio| 
could not resist the temptation of purloining secretly a little! 
scarce book, written against the court of Rome. This he 
very adroitly. slipped into his pocket, without considering| 
that he had to do with a very fiery and resolute man. As| 
Cardina! Barberini, in entering the library, had answered 
for all his train, he kept his word stricter than Pamphilio 
imagined he would; for before leaving the library, he him- 
Self shut the door, and said to Montier, “Now we are all 
here, see if your books are right, that afterwards there may 
arise no complaint.” Montier, ranning over the books with 
his hands and eyes, discovered that one was missing. — 
“Search, then,” cried the Cardinal, “every one of us.” All 
willingly offered themselves but Pamphilio, who would not 





credulous, that he was, perhaps, the only instance, in the 
wide history of literature, of an author of any note, who 
never raised a shilling by his writings. Mr. Pope created. 
a handsome independence, reputably by his publications, 
and if Voltaire*had wished to have availed himself, suppose, 
at three different eras of his life, he might have received 
many thousands of pounds more for his works than any man 
that ever lived, which he always refused to all booksellers. 
and other applications. | 








It 
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Tue Feast or Foots.—This farce was in some places 
called the feast of innocents, or the feast of drunken deacons, 
deans and priests, and is supposed to have been in imitation 
of the Saturnalia of the ancients, and of great antiquity. A 
bishop, or archbishop of fools was elected in the cathedrals, 
and consecrated with numberless buffooneries; in which 
spirit, he solemnly bestowed his benediction on the people ; 
and in churches that depended on the holy see, a pope of 
fools was chosen, with burlesque ornaments and ceremonies, 
|in imitation of the real pope. On these occasions the clergy 
assisted at divine service, in masquerade and pantomime 
dresses; some with caricature masks, others with daubed 
faces, to excite terror or laughter. Mass being over, they 
ran, leaped, danced, tumbled, and stripped themselves almost 
naked ; after which they were wheeled about the streets in 
barrows, and indulged in all the whims that imagination 
could suggest ; some acting the buffoon, others dressing like 
women, or assuming the most monstrous forms. They even 
sang obscene as well as satirical songs, and played at dice 
on the altar, while the priest was celebrating mass; and so 
highly were their antics and follies in vogue, that those who 
wished to discountenance these practices, were regarded as 
worthy of excommunication. They sometimes shaved their 
chief, in honor of whom the feast was supposed to be made ; 
jand vicars gamboled before him, some holding lanterns, with 
ridiculous and even obscene figures and imagery, and playing 
on fifes, drums, tongs, poker, &c. Sometimes they lead 
an ass in procession, ornamented with a priest’s cape, and 
singing, “ Ho, ho, good Sir Ass,” &c., from a rubric com- 
posed for the purpose. 





Piato’s Fate or THE Birtu or Love.—This is called 
by Dr. Young, one of the prettiest fables of all antiquity. 
“ Love,’’ says Plato, ‘is the son of the goddess Poverty and the 
god of Riches. He has from his father his darling genius, 
his elevation of thougbt, his building castles in the air, his 
prodigality, his neglect of things serious and useful, his vain 
opinion of his own merit, and his affectation of preference 
and distinction. From bis mother he inherits his indigence, 
which makes him a constant beggar of favors, that impor- 
tunity with which he begs, his flattery, his servility, his fear 
of being despised, which is inseparable from him.” This is 
pretty, but its superior excellence, which Dr. Young com- 
mends, is not so obvious. 

Laveninc.—Laughing at the misconduct of the world 
will, in a great measure, ease us of any more disagreeable 
passion about it. One passion is more effectually driven out 
by another than by reason. Moreover, laughing satire bids 
the fairest for success. The world is too proud to be fond of 
a serious tutor; and when an author is in a passion, the 
laugh, generally, as in conversation, turns against him. 
This kind of satire only has any delicacy in it. 





THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 


Tue condition of the newspaper press of this country, 
demands the solemn attention of the guardians of juvenile 
morals, whether their authority be exercised as parents, 
masters, or teachers. There was a time, not very remote, 
when the conscientious guides of the young might be satis- 
fied, that if licentious books were kept out of their view, no 
‘danger could be apprehended from other issues of the press. 
Now, however, the daily matter of a vast number of jour- 
‘nals, is mainly so offensive to a delicate mind, that we 


Tue Feast or Assts.—In the middle ages there was a'|cannot regard its influence upon society, but most especially 
i| 


solemn piece of buffoonery occasionally acted among the on the tender generation, which is to succeed our own, with- 
people, called the Feast of Asses. It consisted of a procession’ out sentiments of serious alarm. Vice is extended bymeans 
of the prophets and persons sacred and profane, who had) very dissimilar, but equally potential. The writer who is its 
foreto}d the coming of Christ.—Balaam rode first on his| professed advocate, contributes even less to its growth, than 
ass ; afier him the prophets Isaiah, Zechariah, and the holy||he who, under the pretext of opposing it, drags into open 
Elizabeth, John the Baptist, Simeon, the Erythrean Sybil,||day its naked and seductive forms. ‘By the latter means 
Virgil, Nebuchadnezzar, with Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-| especially, is a large class of newspaper editors industriously 
nego and the fiery furnace. Quitting the cloister, the pro-| corrupting the moral tone of our youth, and diffusing seeds, 
cession entered the church, and stopped between two rows of whose fruits will be yathered in bitterness by their children. 
people, supposed to be, one Jews and the other Gentiles, to| The resorts of the infamous are frequented, and under the 
whom the chanters addressed themselves. They then called) guise of reprobation, their adept practices in crimes which 
forth the prophets who had mentioned the Messiah. Quesz|j modesty would blush to dream of, are detailed with circum- 
tions and answers were repeated, consisting of verses from) stantial exactitude. Judicial investigations for penal ends, 
the Old Testament on this subject; the fiery furnace was| however gross, add to the disgusting records. The lapses of 
exhibited ; Nebuchadnezzar made a speech; the Sybil after-| the weak are themes of indelicate mirth ; the misfortunes of 
ward did the same; then came the prophets, and all in! the inconsiderate, are painted with malevolent humor, and 
chorus sung a motet, which ended the ceremony. ||detraction of the good, in terms which decency abhors, fills 
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within by an empty clock-case, and three saucers on a table 


the frequent measure of these iniquities. Thus the instru- 
ment designed by ingenious philosophy for the daily enlight- 
enment of mankind in their passing affairs, for the promotion 
of science and letters, the culture of sound principles, and the 
support of just government, becomes an engine ever opera- 
tive in raising from the sinks of the moral world, its most 
corrupted dregs, and casting the pestilent mass in the face of 
society. He only, whose occupation is to fill a diurnal sheet 
for the use of the public, and who seeks, in other prints, par- 
tial materials for this purpose, can be aware of the wide 
diffusion of the evils to which we now entreat attention. 
With whom rests the power of suppressing them? Can an 
editor, who feels the responsibility of his vocation, who is 
mindful of self-respect, and who regards decency in his 
columns as not less obligatory than decency in the social 
circle, consistently dispute with a contemporary, the subject 
of whose constant essays are too grossly licentious for par- 
ticular comment? Can a controversy be maintained, in 
which the remonstrances or indignation of virtuous intelli- 
gence are met with obscene wit and filthy obloquy ? 
Who fights a sweep, though victor and unhurt, 
Comes off degraded and begrimed with dirt. 

It is not in the power of those who conduct a newspaper with 
honest and enlightened views to suppress, by their own direct 
means, the demoralizing system pursued by a part of the 
profession. They may excite public attention, as we now 
desire to do, to its existence and rapidly increasing strength, 
and leave to public opinion the direction of efficient efforts to 
suppress it. The head of a family and the master of a busi- 
ness should watch against the introduction of any print 
among those whom they govern, which is not characterized 
by habitually virtuous sentiments. The fact of presenting 
impure scenes, whether real or fictitious, under the pretext 
of gathering from them lessons for proper ends, should be 
regarded as the most sure and subtle mode of poisoning the 
wholesome springs of the heart. The chisel which sculp- 
tures in spotless marble, the goddess of love, modest in 
simple nudity, may raise admiration of sublimer art, while 





Thy notes are high, sweet spirit, ’mid the choir 
That swell the anthems of the blest above ; 

Thy raptured soul thrills to thy seraph lyre, 
And sounds the praises of eternal love. 







But, oh! while sadness whelms our hearts in gloom, 
Say, wilt thou not, dear saint, our sorrows cheer? 
On thee we rested, ere thine early doom : — 
Shall we no more thy voice of gladness hear? 


Oh, yes ; thou wouldst, to soothe our lingering pain, 
Thine own immortal joys for once resign ; 

And strong in human love, resume again 
The form, the thoughts, the ties that once were thine. 


But ’tis not thine to choose. Blest saint, no more 
Wilt thou from God’s bright presence ever rove ; 
Oh, then, until I reach that blissful shore, 
Pll rest me in a faithful Saviour’s love ! E. L. A. 


MRS, SEMPILL'S FIRST ATTEMPT AT GENTILITY. 


Aut over Scotland, a custom prevails among people in the 
least removed above indigence, of preparing every summer 
a certain quantity of gooseberry jam and currant jelly, or 
one or other of these preserves, which they usually store 
in little pots, and set carefully by, to be used at high tea- 
drinkings during the ensuing winter, or applied as a cure 
for sore throats, supposing that any of the family should 
become liable to that ailment. As almost every body in 
the country has a garden, in which the fruit is raised, the 
expense of this little luxury is not great ; yet it is sufficient 
to put the article beyond the reach of the poorer classes, who 
therefore only become acquainted with jelly or jam, when, 
in the event of any illness befalling them, some kind neighbor 
in better circumstances sends a pot of the precious condiment, 
to aid in effecting a cure, or to alleviate the languor of a 
sick-bed. Among children of all denominations, it is the 
very first luxury known or enjoyed ; and hence, to them, 
the season for making it is one of the most important in the 
whole year, seeing that it is not easy for mothers, or aunts, 
or grandmothers to perform the operation without certain 



























near the window, containing the disjected members of cer- 
tain horologes long ago sent in to be mended, but which, 
after being taken down, had somehow never been put up 
again, so that the owners had ceased years ago even to in- 
quire after them. Mr. Sempill, however, had a small allow- 
ance for keeping the town-clock in order, and, what with 
repairing eight-day clocks at the houses of the owners, and 
other sources of revenue, he contrived to live much as other 
poor tradesmen do. The wife was a soft, good-natured, 
sluttish woman, with a large family of small children, who, 
as she had no servant, fell entirely to be managed, or, 
properly speaking, mis-managed, by herself. The back room 
in which they lived was constantly overflowing into the shop 
and street with little puddled creatures, in whom the human 


lineaments could scarcely be discerned beneath the thick 


stratum of dirt with which their faces were encrusted, but 
who nevertheless seemed as happy with pillows for dolls, 
and tea-spoons for toys, as if they had had the contents of a 
bazaar at their command. The heart of the stoutest house- 
wife might have sunk beneath such a tremendous load of 
duty as fell to the lot of poor Mrs. Sempill. For her part 
she had never attempted to grapple with it. If she could 
contrive to prepare their meals with some sort of punctuality, 
it was the utmost she could do. As for her person, it was 
in one constant mess of dirt. Even the black prints which 
she wore for their eminently useful virtue of keeping long 
clean, were glaringly dirty. She had altogether a torn-down, 
worn-out look, as if she every day endured a fate not much 
less harassing than that of poor Honoria, represented in 
Chaucer’s ancient tale, as every day torn to pieces by the 
dogs of her rejected lover. A sterner or more refined nature 
would have been broken by such circumstances ; but poor 
Mrs. Sempill was of that easy temper which does not grieve 
itself about what cannot be helped, and she struggled on 
through twenty years of incessant drudgery of the worst 
kind, with nothing like the ultimate exhaustion which might 
have been expected. 

One year we say, Mrs. Sempill resolved to make her own 






















the pencil which delineates her charms in the hues of life,|;not inconsiderable spillings finding their way to young 


half hidden, half revealed, only feasts the excitement of|| mouths. ‘ 

lascivious curiosity. Let those to whom our remarks are|| Though perhaps three-fourths of the respectable burghers’ 
addressed, if it be our fortune to exercise an influence|| wives make these preserves, it may readily be supposed that 
designed for good, not rest contented with individual dis-||all do not possess, as their own property, the brazen pan requir- 
couragement of a vicious press. There should be an open||ed for the purpose. In fact, very few pans are needed among 
and persevering effort to oppose, and if possible, to crush it.||a considerable population. By virtue of the general system 
For how many purposes of minor moment, are moral socie.||of borrowing and lending which subsists in country places, 
ties formed and sustained with mental ability and pecuniary ||one pan may serve some twenty or thirty people every sea- 
means? Yet is there any one evil in the community equal||son. In acertain respectable west-country town, a few years 
to that which we designate, without an associated opposition ?|| ago, there were but three pans—one belonging to the minis- 
Nay, it is the foster parent of every crime, reaching its||ter, another to the master of the boarding-school, and a third 
mighty arm over the high and the low, felt in all the business||to the relict of a rather wealthy citizen deceased. When 


of life, and in the quiet sanctuary of home. It would prove||the time drew nigh for the making of jelly, these pans were 
to us a new spring of trust in the use of our vocation, if these | drawn from the seclusion in which they lay during the rest|/ was the sensation produced amongst the host of youngsters, 


suggestions could meet with the action on the part of our||of the year, and carefully scoured. But it was odds if their|| from the eldest boy aged twelve, down to the prattlers of two 
virtuous fellow citizens, which they are designed to excite.||respective owners got an easy or convenient use made of|/or three years, when it was discovered that there was to be 
The few who wield a daily pen, prompted by a paramount them. The applications for the loan of the utensil came so||a making of jelly that night in the house. A subdued 
desire to make men better and happier, may toil in vain||fast and thick, that it was with no small difficulty that either|/ebullitioa of great joy went throngh all hearts. The usual 
against the majority, who hold practically every means of||the minister’s wife, or the wife of the keeper of the boarding-||amount of noise and turbulence was diminished about one 
enhancing their own interests justified by the end, unless the|/school or Mrs. Mitchell, the respectable old citizen’s widow,/|/half. and even Tam, noted as the most irrepressibly mis- 


aid of others in all classes of society co-operate avowedly in |could get her own jelly made on the very day when the ripe-||chievous of the whole clan, was, for two hours a positively 
ness of her berries made the process desirable. The ladies|| well-behaved boy. About three in the afternoon, they were 


would either make a formal call to prefer the request in per-||all set down at a table with their mother to pick the berries 
son, or, if more at ease, some such message as this would|/from the stalks, in order to prepare them for the pan. There 
come by the errand-going daughter for the time being: “ My eee strict injunctions to eat none; but of what use are all 
mother has her compliments to you, Mrs. Mitchell, and|/the demands of a morality which goes beyond the ordinary 
would be much obliged for the loan of the brass pan;” to||limits of human virtue? The temptation to eat was irre- 
which the answer would probably be, “ Make my compli-|/sistible, and eat they did accordingly. Mrs. Sempill, in the 
ments to your mother, and tell her that the pan is engaged //course of her other duties, now and then cast an eye to the 
to-dav to Mrs. Harper, and to-morrow to Mrs. Jamieson, and||little busy fry around the table, and often would she ery, 
on Friday to Mrs. Thomson, and on Saturday I intend to||* Now, Tam, you’re eating.” “Bob, ye villain, if I come 
use it myself; but your mother shall have it on Monday.” ||till ye,” and so forth; but it was allin vain. The eating 
This will serve to give some idea of the active service which||was kept up as long as there remained any berries to be 
these three brass pans underwent in the jelly-making season.|| picked ; after which, feeling that prompt measures were best, 
In fact, during three weeks of July, it was scarcely possibie|/they each seized a han l‘ul out of the basin, and rushed out 
ito walk along the street of this quiet old place, without get-|/of doors in a whirlwind of triamphant laughter, to devour 
‘ting a glimpse of some one of these three faming culinary//the spoil at leisure, and mock the gaze of powerless vexation 
articles, as it was whisked along in the hands of the servant|| with which their mother followed ther. ' 

And thou wert calm in death ; — though every shaft lasses from the house where it had been, to that in which it A quarter of an hour served at any time to reconcile Mrs. 

Some heart-string sacred to affection thrust, i was to be used. Sempill to her offending offspring, and no more was neces- 
Tin deta apo apete epee stag. tien tages One year, a certain Mrs. Sempill resolved to make a few/|sary on the present occasion. One by one they came quietly 


Was sweetened, for in Jesus was thy trust. ‘ " ; , : oe ; : 
a pots of currant jelly for the first time. She was the wife ofj|in. and once more took up their positions in the kitchen, 
where they found their mother engaged in straining the 


jelly. It was an almost unaccountable resolution. Perhaps 
some one had made her a present of the fruit; or some debt 
of long standing had been unexpectedly paid ; or Mr. Sem- 
pill had got an order for a new mainspring for a gentleman’s 
watch ; or some other uncommonly agreeable circumstance 
had oceurred to disturb the unfortunate torn-down woman 
in her monotony of contented poverty, and inspire her with 
the idea of for once imitating her betters. However the 
notion was suggested to her, certain it is that Mrs. Sempill 
did make preparations for the boiling of a panful of currant 
jelly. The requisite utensil was bespoken from Mrs. Mitchell 
with all due ceremony, and as solemnly promised. The 
sugar was purchased, and the berries were gathered. Great 
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sustaining the cause of the former.— National Gazette. 


AND THOU ART GONE! 





Original. 





How swept the hours like silent zephyrs by, 
_ When thou wert at my side, sweet sainted one! 
<pyth 0 How cheering was the sunlight of thine eye, 
_. How sweet the music of thy silver tone! 


; No care could bide the magic of thy smile ;— 

i Sadness and grief would from thy presence flee ; 
i No wealth my trusting spirit could beguile, 

' From thee, my treasure — thou wert all to me. 


; How was thy heart, my fond one, bound to earth : 
Yet, oh, the triumph of thy dying hour! 
The heart-born ties that clustered round our hearth, 
But crowned the glory of thy Saviour’s power. 








And thou art gone! The weary moments now 
Chide my impatience as they flow along, 

And care and grief their shadows o’er my brow, 
By thy remembrance darkened, ceaseless throng. 


a watchmaker in a very small way, whose sign of a huge 
gilt watch on the outside, with the hands eternally indicating}|herries through a piece of cloth. All gazed with wonder and 


twenty-five minutes past nine, was but poorly supportedildelight on the red stream which poured through the cloth 
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into the pan ; and when that operation was concluded, and 
the cloth with its contents laid aside, all rushed with eager- 
ness on the pulp of husks, of which in agQw minutes they 
scarcely left a single particle. Mrs. pill complained 
grievously of their depredations on the fruit, which, she 
said, was not above a half of what it had been; but they 
were so much accustomed to similar complaints, that they 
paid little attention to this. Having placed the pan con- 
taining the juice of the berries on the hearth stone, she 
put in her sugar, and then went to a press to get a spoon, 
wherewith to stir the mess. Her back was not turned above 
half a minute; yet in that little time a new attack had been 
made upon the materials of her jelly. When she once more 
turned her eyes to the fireside, she beheld the whole tribe 
gathered in a dense cluster around the pan, no part of which 
was visible for heads, while a score of fingers were busily 
engaged in conveying portions of the raw, but yet sweet 
mixture, towards not much fewer mouths —an object, never- 
theless, which did not so entirely engross them but that they 
had drawn several murderous looking streaks with the red 
liquor across each other’s faces, partly through a spirit of 
fun, and partly to revenge certain attempts at monopoly 
which they had severally made. The mother’s heart sank 
within her at the sight. She was very near being almost 
angry. But a squeal from one, upon whose bare foot a red 
cinder had fallen, banished the unworthy feeling, and pre- 
served her equanimity. “Tam, I wonder what you mean — 
Jock, ye slewan —ah, Davie!” these were the only remon- 
strances which the good woman made on the occasion, as 
she proceeded to lift the pan up from the midst of them, and 
placed it on the fire. They, on their part, were much more 
concerned about the number of licks they had respectively 
got, or deprived each other of, than about her upbraidings ; 
and it is not unlikely that one or two fights would have taken 
place amongst them, if their attention had not now been 
powerfully called towards the pan, as it began to simmer on 
the fire. The great time had at length arrived. All was eager 
expectation and wonder. On stools and chairs in front of 
the fire, or upon the hobs beside it, the whole crew perched 
themselves, in order to command a bird’s eye, or rather, per- 
haps, a sheep’s eye view of the interior of the vessel, through 
which their mother caused the spoon incessantly to wander. 
“Eh, how the sugar’s melting! Eh, how the bells are 
coming up! Eh, how red it is!” were among the excla- 
mations which broke from them every moment, whilst every 
eye glistened with delight, and every mouth gushed with 
the water of hope. “Eh, mother, I'll stir for ye,” cried 
Tam. “No, let me —let me — let me — let me,” exclaimed 
half a score other- voices, amongst which could be heard 
that of the child of two years, who only spoke from imita- 
tion of the rest. This the mother, for reaséns good, was 
pleased to decline, although the perspiration was already 
pouring in streams over her good natured cheeks. Tam, 
however, was not to be baulked in his obliging design ; so 
he rushed to a drawer, got a horn spoon, and next instant 
was aiding his mother in her culinary duty. The help he 
gave might have been repelled, if the rest had not immedi- 
ately followed his example ; so, that, before she could utter 
a word of remonstrance, her spoon was struggling in the 
boiling mess with six or eight others, wielded by hands quite 
as vigorous, and a little more active than herown. Tohave 
attempted to thrust out these volunteer’spoons, would, she 
perceived, only cause the loss of so much jelly as would 
stick to them, and this as often as they might be with- 
drawn. Feeling herself quite unable to contend with the 
enemy, she tried to temporize with him. She said she would 
allow them to stir, if they would promise not to take out the 
spoons to lick them. All readily promised; and next mo- 
ment, as if the forbiddance had only served to suggest the 
trick to them, each man was seen cooling his spoon by a 
vigorous application of his breath, and endeavoring to di- 
vest it of its luscious burden. Vain was every piteous pro- 
testation of the perspiring woman — vain every threat (for 
she at length began to threaten ) — equally vain all attempts 
to thrust them away from a place to which the necessity of con- 
stant stirring chained herself. She vowed she would tell their 
father, and they should see what he would say ; but they well 
knew that they should all be in their beds before he came home. 
By and by the time came when she herself should taste the 
jelly, to ascertain if it was sufficiently boiled: and for this 
purpose she took out some, which she put into a saucer, and 
placed on the dresser. When, after a minute, she turned 
round to taste this little quantity, she beheld the saucer ap- 
plied vertically to Tam’s face, while his two wicked grey 




























eyes twinkled merrily over the upper edge.. The rascal had 
licked it as clean as if it had been washed. “ Ah, Tam!” 
she could only cry. She now put a small quantity into two 
saucers, which she placed on the sides of the fireplace, so 
as to be directly under her eye. That instant, both were 
whisked off by two new culprits, who securely enjoyed the 
treat at the back of the door, while she could only cry to 
them that they were young blackguards, and shouid have 
none when it was ready. But these tricks of three of the 
younkers unavoidably led to other tricks, it being an old es- 
tablished maxim in this house, that, if one got any thing 
good, whether by free-will offering or by stealth, all the rest 
were entitled toas much. Davie, therefore, and Will, con- 
sidering themselves defrauded by the stouthrief of Tam, 
Jock, and Peter, instantly set about measures for the pur- 
pose of righting themselves ; and seizing two of the little 
pots which their mother had placed on the table for the re- 
ception of the jelly, began to help themselves to a reasona- 
ble proportion out of the pan by means of their spoons. 
The mother entreated that they would put down the pots, as 
the jelly was now ready, and would spoil if longer kept on 
the fire. She even promised them whole slices of bread 
covered with jelly, if they would do as she bade them. But 
they had long come to know the force of the old proverb, 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; and even 
if she were afterwards to deny them what she now on a cer- 
tain condition offered, they had too much reliance on their 
own powers of appropriation, to fear that they should make 
themselves at least as well. They, therefore, licked on with 
ali due deliberation till they had finished their messes, when 
to do them justice, they did replace the pots. Mrs. Sempill 
was now in a sad stew with heat and apprehension, and 
wished heartily that she had never attempted to make jelly. 
‘Oh bairns, bairns,” she exclaimed piteously ; then added 
in her own thoughts “ was there ever ony poor woman sae 
trysted with a family as I have been? If he had been but 
at hame himself (meaning her husband,) they might hae 
been keepit aff me awhile. But he’s never here when he’s 
wanted.” All regrets, however, were now vain, and she 
was glad to conclude the business, as she thought, by pour- 
ing out the contents of her pan, which she found to fill only | 
three pots and a teacup, being not above the half of what 
she would have had, if the children, to use her own expres- 
sion, had behaved themselves. 

In a compound state between parboiled, baked, and melted, 
poor Mrs. Sempill now sat down to rest on a chair as far 
from the fire as possible, while the juveniles, still far from 
sated, flocked about the three pots and the tea-cup, to gaze) 
upon the still hot liquid, and calculate how many slices of loaf 
































it could makedelicious. Nothing of course but the absolute | 
dread of scalding their fingers could have prevented them 
from plunging into it; the mother knew that, and was for 
the meantime, at ease on the subject. But this state of things 
lasted but for a short time. A tremendous attack was now 
made upon her for pieces with jelly on them, by way of trying 
it. She had, they alleged, promised them as much, and 
there, they said, was the loaf ready to be cut for the purpose. 
“Weel, but, bairns, ye have taken twice as much already 
as would have made jelly-pieces for ye, Ye canna baith 
eat your piece and hae it.” “Ah, but you promised,” they 
said, and from this position nothing could drive them. As 
for what had been taken during the cooking, why, it was 
not well then. They had only taken a few tastings. Now 
that it was poured out, and fully made, it was quite a differ- 
ent thing. Worsted even in argument, worthy Mrs. Sem- 
pill had no alternative but to comply with their requests. 
Each, in short, got a slice of bread, covered neatly over with 
the lukewarm stuff — a process which exhausted the tea-cup, 
and made a considerable inroad upon the contents of one of 
the pots. So quickly were these pieces devoured, that he 
who first got one had finished it, and was clamoring for 
more, long ere she had supplied the last. Vainly did she 
try to repel the demand. It was immediately supported by 
a second voice, and these two again by a third, belonging to 
other young gentlemen who had finished their pieces, so that 
let her spread as quickly as she liked, she had always one 
half clamoring and another eating. At this stage of the 
business, her hopes were limited to two pots. She thought 
if she could only save these, her labors might not be quite 
in vain. But at this moment some one entered the shop, 
and she found it necessary to leave the scene of action for a 
moment, to see what was wanted. It was only a little girl 
asking for the change of a penny ; and in despatching this 
application, little time it may be supposed, was needed.| 






lYet, short as was the term of her absence, great events had 
‘meanwhile taken place in the kitchen. When she returned 
thither, the first sight that met her eye was one of her full 
pots in the act of tumbling off the dresser, from which it 
jhad been pushed in a struggle between Jock and Jamie for 
\the possession of the loaf. Of course, the pot broke on the 
\stone floor, over which its contents spread in a liquid stream. 
‘Meanwhile, two other youngsters, perched on the table, were 
busily engaged in spooning out the contents of the next best 
|pot, so that the coup d’eil presented to‘Mrs. Sempill, at the 
‘moment of her return, was of a nature altogether to afflict 
her with complete despair. She had now no hope of saving 
even a wreck of what had cost her so much trouble, and her 
first and most natural emotion was to resign the whole to 
\that destruction to which it seemed to have been predestined. 
le Weel, weel, bairns,” said she, “just take it a’ amang ye, 
and make me quit o’t. It’s the first jelly I’ve made, and it 
‘will be the last.” She then sat patiently down beside the 
fire, and looked quietly on while the swarm of her offspring 
ispooned, and licked and slobbered away at the remains of 
\the precious mess, of which, in five minutes, not one parti. 
cle remained either upon table or floor, or spoon or pot, 
jneither in the pan from which the liquid had bren poured ; 
nor was there left, indeed, any memorial that such a thing 
as current jelly had once been there, excepting here and 
there a streak across a cheek or a brow, and a general stick- 
iness over the most part of the furniture of the room, inclu- 
\ding particularly all handles of doors and drawers, the cause 
jof which must be obvious. 

Such was the history of Mrs. Sempill’s first attempt at 
gentility. It is scarcely necessary to add, that her last re- 
corded exclamation became a strict truth, and that she never 
again borrowed Mrs. Mitchell’s brass pan. 
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Literary Lionism.— We have just perused an excellent 
article in the last Westminster Review, on “ Literary Lion- 
ism,” written, as we suppose, by Miss Harriet Martineau. 
The “lion” of party is represented as the “interesting 
creature,” round whom the coxcombs of both sexes flutter, 
in order to share, in his company, a portion of his distinc- 
tion. He is an author, who has acquired fame; it may be 
merited, and it may be undeserved; but the “lion” is 
generally one of the meanest of his tribe. A man of noble 
mind is usually admired; but he will not consent to be 
“ionized.” The practice of “lionism,” according to Miss 
Martineau, “originates in some feelings which are very 
good ; in veneration for intellectual superiority, and grati- 
tude for intellectual gifts; and its form and prevalence are 
determined by the fact, that literature has reached a larger 
class, and interested a different order of people from any who 
formerly shared its advantages. A wise man might, at the 
time of the invention of printing, have foreseen the age of 
literary “lionism,” and would probably have smiled at it 
as a temporary extravagance. The whole course of literary 
achievement has prophesied its transient reign. The volun- 
tary, self-complacent literary “lion” might, in fact, be 
better called the mouse issuing from the laboring mountain, 
which is yet to give birth to the volcano. 

An author is a literary “lion,’? not when he becomes 
popular, merely, for a poet may be universally read and 
admired, who has never been puffed in the newspapers, or 
toasted and dinnered among the “lionizers.” An author 
may be called a “lion,” therefore, when he becomes fash- 
ionable ; and he will not become fashionable until he con- 
sents to be drawn out into the world, apart from the seclu- 
sion where his genius was nartured, to form a personal 
intimacy with puffers by profession, among the literary corps, 
and with fashionables among people of the world. There 
are many authors who acquire the greater share of their dis- 
tinction, by working themselves into favor with the “lion- 
izers.”” But their reputation is transient, and the good sense 
of the great body of the reading community is constantly 
doubting their claims and pretensions. While the “tion- 
izers” are crying up one of these dandy poets, as possessed of 
the true “mens divinior,” people of good sense confess their 
inability to understand his merits, and certain shrewd satirists 
bestow upon him the dignified appellation of “a humbug.” 

When an author of real genius unfortunately consents to 
Ibe a “lion,” his improvement is at anend. ‘None buta 
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Purenococy in THE Famity ; Or, the Utilityof Phrenology in||_ 


mén who can do without praise,” says the reviewer, “can 
come out safe from the process of being ‘lionized :’ and no 
one who cannot do without praise, is likely to achieve any 
thing better than he has already done. The newspapers may 
tell us of his ‘expanding intellect,’ and his publisher may 
prophecy of the rich fruits of his coming years ; but he has 
done his best. Having gained much applause by a particular 
quality of his writing, he will be always trying to get more 
applause by a stronger exhibition of the quality, till it grows 
into pure extravagance. If he has energy, it will grow 
into bombast, in the hot-house of drawing-room favor. He 
deprives himself of the repose and independence of thought, 
amid which he might become aware of his own tendencies, 
and nourish his weaker powers into an equality with the 
stronger. Fashion, with all its lights, its music, its incense, 
is to him a sepulchre,—the deep, cold grave in which his 
powers and his ambition must rot into nothingness.” 

Another almost unavoidable effect of literary “lionism,” 
mentioned by the reviewer is, to make an author overrate 
his vocation. He is too apt, While in the height of his fash- 
ionable distinction, and while the newspapers are filled with 
the puffs which obsequious editors have crowded into their 
columns, not only to consider himself as the greatest of 
authors, but authorship as the greatest of professions. He 
hears of nothing but books, wherever he goes, and sees his 
own works lying on the table of every parlor which he enters. 
“ All the ideas he hears are from books; all the news, is 
about books, till it is no wonder if he fancies that books 
govern the world.” é 

Miss Martineau, in the course of her article, quotes, with 
high approbation, several passages from Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's “Oration, delivered before the Literary Societies 
of Dartmouth College.” 


Porrry anp Prose.— Mediocrity in prose is always ex- 
pected, when we take up an article without knowing its 
author; we do not calculate to find excellence in the ma- 
jority of pieces, because the majority of mankind are not 
men of genius. But when we read a piece of poetry, we are 
very apt to feel offended, if it does not rise above mediocrity ; 
and we ask ourselves why any person should attempt verse, 
when he is not a poet. Readers in general will pardon a 
man for writing poor prose, because every one is expected 
to write prose, how ordinary soever his abilities; but poor 
poetry is regarded by them as unpardonable. They ought, 
however, to consider that no man is a good judge of the 
amount of his own abilities, and that if he writes wretched 
poetry, his taste being in general, if he is foolish enough to 
publish, on an exact level with his compositions, he is guilty 
of no designed insult upon the literary community, by serv- 
ing up his weak effusions for their entertainment, since he 
regards them as the choicest productions of genius. 

Again: all tastes must be gratified. There are some 
readers who prefer doggrel to poetry ; and if there were no 
miserable poets, there would be nothing written to suit the 
taste of these fastidious readers. The same may be said of 
music. There are some people who can hear the sweetest 
Italian concert with indifference ; who will fall into raptures 
upon hearing an old psalm tune sung through the nose, or 
Yankee Doodle played on a cracked violin. There is not an 
editor in the country, whose drawer is not filled to over- 
flowing with poetry, which, if it were all good, is so large in 
quantity, that he would have no room for it in his columns. 
Some of these pieces which have been exhibited to us by 
brother editors, who have accumulated a large pile of them, 
are actual libels on the common sense of mankind. It is 
really wonderful what follies some people will commit, who 
appear to have common sense, when prompted by literary 
vanity, to present their offerings at the shrine of poetry. 
We have known many instances of men who might have 
acquired a very enviable reputation by writing prose, who 
have brought nothing upon themselves but ridicule, because 
their vanity would not allow them to devjate from poetry. 
What a delightful treat would be afforded to the lovers of the 
ridiculous, by the publication of a selection of those choice 
bits, which lie rejected in the drawers of different editors 
throughout the country!’ We humbly propose to our edito- 
rial brethren, to make a collection of these “rejected ad. 
dresses,” for publication ; and let the volume be entitled, 
“ Pegasiana : or, Steps from the Sublime to the Ridiculous.” 
Such a work might be fraught with more practical instruc- 
tion, in the art of self-knowledge, for people whose literary 
vanity has mastered their good sense, than the best piece of 
criticism that could be written. 


a 





Early Domestic Education. Dedicated to Mothers. By Joseph 
A. Warne, A.M. Philadelphia : George W. Donahue. Bos. 


ton : George O. Bartlett. 


Though we believe that the greater part of the theory of 
Gall and Spurzheim is incorrect, yet we are no enemies to 
Phrenology ; we regard its errors as very harmless, and its 
truths as very useful. Thousands of people who could not 
have been induced to read or think upon the subjects of edu- 
cation and the nature of the mind, by any other means, have 
been almost made philosophers, by reading the books of the 
phrenologists.' . Phrenology, therefore, in this respect, has 
assisted philosophy in gaining a very important end ; viz., 
The minds of the people 
must first form the habit of philosophical thinking, after 
which the well constituted minds will think correctly; and 
all will think more correctly than if their attention had never 
been diverted from the common occupations of interest and 
avarice. The study of phrenology leads to the study of 
general principles in physiology, mental philosophy, and to 
In this 


popular attention and interest. 


the observation of the general characters of men. 
last respect, it is particularly useful. People are too apt, 


when forming their estimate of the characters of their ac- 
quaintance, to praise and condemn, with regard to their 
knowledge of some particular incident in their personal his- 
tory, neglecting to take a general view of the whole tenor of 


their lives. Phrenology teaches them to observe, philosophi- 
cally ; it teaches them that all men are made up of good and 
evil, in different proportions ; that different men may be 
actuated by different motives in the performance of the same 
action ; and finally, that we must acquaint ourselves with a 
great deal more than the knowledge of some remarkable 
facts in the personal history of a man, in order to learn his 
true character. 

We recommend this little volume to mothers, to whom it 
is dedicated, leaving it to their good sense, to separate the 
practical hints from the mere whims of theory. .We would 
not recommend to mothers to examine the heads of their 
children, for we do not believe that their characters can be 
ascertained by these developments ; but we recommend to 
them, after having by the most practicable means, learned 
the peculiar dispositions of their children, to educate them 


according to the principles inculcated by the teachers of 


phrenology, which are really practical and philosophical. 


A Gem. — A little book, glittering in gold and green, enti- 
tled, “The Casket of Fate,” by Mrs. Frances Sargent Os- 
good, has just appeared. Ticknor has copies of the London 
edition. It isan elegant little present. We select a jewel 
from the Casket, not because it is the richest, but because it 
is (borrowing from a Polish fancy) the emblem for the pres- 
ent month. 


June, with her rosy blooms over thee breathing 
When thy soft loveliness dawn’d on her eye, 
Turning entranced from the flowers she was wreathing, 
Gave to thy cheek their most delicate dye! 
Modesty glows in the lovely Cornelian, 
Type of that tint which thy face weareth yet, 
Pure as the rose-light of morning’s pavilion, 
Never, oh! never those blushes forget ! 





Give me the eloquent cheek 
Where blushes burn and die, 

Like thine its changes speak 
The spirit’s purity! 

Ah! tho’ it give thee pain, 
So beautiful the glow, 

We cannot choose but gaze again, 
Tu see it come and go! 

And [ know no kindlier prayer, 
Than that I breathe for thee, 

That ever as unbidden there, 
‘Phat modest blush may be! 





Instruction ror THE Fiure.—Mr. George Pollock, of 



































WEEKLY RECORD. 





Literary. — Rufus Dawes, the poet, has a novel in Col- 
man’s press, entitled, “ Nix’s Mate,” a legend of Boston. 
The scene is laid in the ancient times of Massachusetts. 

A “Treatise on the Culture of the Dahlia and Cactus,” by 
Mr. E. Sayers, author of the “ Flower Garden Companion,” 
is published by Weeks, Jordan & Co. 

The “ Foreign Monthly Review and Continental Literary 
Journal,” is the name of a new periodical about to be pub- 
lished in London. 

A volume of poems has been published by John Newland 
Maffitt, which are highly commended by the Louisville Lit- 
erary News Letter. 

“Isabel ; or Sicily. A Pilgrimage. By H.T. Tuckerman _ 
has. just been published by Weeks, Jordan & Co. of this city. 

Cooper’s “ Naval History of the United States,” is said to 
be the best work of the kind extant. 

Domestic. —The Baltimore American states that within 
the last sixty days, more than two hundred vagrants oF 
street-beggars have been taken up in that city, and commit- 
ted to the alms-house. 

A convention of gentlemen from various parts of Vermont, 
met at Montpelier, last week, for the purpose of devising 
means for the improvement of sacred music. The venerable 
Dr. Bates, of Middlebury College, presided. 

The Seminole war is ended. The chiefs have consented 
to call in their straggling parties, retire to the lines proposed 
by Gen. Macomb, and wait until further arrangements shall 
be made by government. 

According to the Lewistown Telegraph, no less than seven 
hundred persons have crossed at Lewistown, from Canada to 
the States, to take up their residence within our boundaries. 

The tunnel in Alleghany county, Maryland, for the canal, 
is three hundred feet long, and the same depth’ under the 
mountain. Tt is nearly completed. 

Mr..Osgood, the American artist, has arrived at New York 
from England, and brought a copy of Reynold’s portrait of 
Edmund Burke, for Gov. Everett. 

Two or three Judges of the Supreme Court in Connecticut 
have recently resigned their offices, on account of the insuf- 
ficiency of their salaries for their support. 

The Mormon prisoners that remained in jail in Ray coun- 
ty, Missouri, are to be tried in Boone, in July. 

Rev. George B. Cheever, formerly of Salem, has arrived 
at Philadelphia from Malaga. 

Foreien. — The late arrivals bring the news of the resigna- 
tion of the British Ministry, and its acceptance by the Queen. 
The Tories, however, were unable to agree with Her Majesty 
on the terms upon which they should come into office. The 
difficulty related chiefly to the arrangement of ladies about 
the throne. The Whig Ministry concluded to resume the 
reins of government, and were reinstated. 

The Pope is said to be about to visit England. The sum 
of £150,000 is to be raised, to build a Roman Catholic Cathe- 
drai in the west of London, and when completed, the Pope 
is coming, to consecrate it. 

One of the daughters of the millionaire, Rothschild, has ab- 
jured the faith of her fathers, and married a Christian, Henry 
Fitzroy, M. P. for Lewes, brother of Lord Southampton. 

The Chartists continue their meetings, and the Queen has 
issued a proclamation, commanding their suppression. 

The Grand Duke Alexander, of Russia, arrived in England 
May 4th, and the Queen held a court for his reception. 

The Cheltenham Theatre was destroyed by fire on the 
third of May. Loss about £5000. 

The.Moniteur announces the formation of a new Ministry 
in France. 

M. Paer, the musical composer, died in Paris, May 4th. 

Rev. Mr. Tattam, of Bedford, England, is now at Cairo, 
engaged in translating Coptic scriptural manuscripts. Prior 
to the 16th of February, he had translated the book of Jere- 
miah, and a great portion of the Psalms. 


this city, one of the best performers on the flute to be found 
now-a-days, has published a book of instruction for those 
who wish to arrive at perfection on that pleasant instrument. 
Beside exercises and lessons, it has two plates showing the 
proper position of holding the flute. The work is got up in 
superior style, and does much credit to the printers, Messrs. 
Kidder & Wright, Congress street. 


The federal army at Mexico, under Urrea and Mexia, has 
suffered a total defeat, ending with the death of the latter. 
He was shot by order of Santa Anna. Gen. Valencia com- 
manded the government troops. 

Letters from Syria represent affairs in that country as 
being in a very dangerous condition. The hostile armies 
face each other on the frontier, ready for action. 

Accounts from Athens represent King Otho as unpopular, 
and the people discontented. 





Gratitoune is like a mirror which reflects the image of all 
that is placed before it. 
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sTES FLOWER THAT LOVES TO BLOOM UNSEEN.” 


AN ORIGINAL SONG, ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR- “MUSIC BY H, F. FLAGG, WORDS BY WILSON FLAGG. 
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FLUTE DULTT. 


FROM THE OPERA OF LA SOMNAMBULA...ARRANGED BY GEORGE POLLOCK. 
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